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Mariaii  was  free  indeed.  The  sea 
called  and  opened  its  bosom;  the  im¬ 
measurable  solitude  put  forth  its 
charm.  A  languor,  a  home-sickness, 
unloosed  every  fibre  of  resolution  as 
the  hours  ran  across  these  billows, 
(lancing  lightly  to  mock  her  downcast 
thoughts.  Madame  Coruaro  sat  a  little 
way  off,  dumb  and  sympathetic;  she 
felt,  as  a  woman  feels  often  rather  than 
understands,  that  Marian’s  grief  was 
very  great.  The  relapse  into  melan¬ 
choly  that  did  not  moan  or  weep  was 
perplexing,  but  she  had  witnessed  it  in 
others  of  the  Northern  land.  English 
men  and  women  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
In  silence;  or  lived  as  ghosts,  drained  of 
the  warm  blood  once  running  in  their 
veins.  Miss  Greystoke,  leaning  against 
the  side,  began  to  show  a  parchment¬ 
like  tinge  on  her  cheek;  and  her  eyes 
were  wild.  The  father’s  kiss  had  been 
forgotten. 

“You  are  too  sad,  cara  Signora,”  she 
made  bold  at  length  to  say  in  her  sweet 
undertones.  “Why  look  you  at  the  sea 
always?  Here  are  children  playing- 
pretty  English  children.  Look  at  them. 
In  my  country  they  would  be  dressed 
as  angels,  and  walk  in  the  procession 
on  Pesta  days.  Do  you  not  love  them?” 

“Too  well  to  look  at  them,”  replied 
her  friend,  sighing.  “I  had  a  little  sis¬ 
ter  once — had,  not  have— you  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Poverellal  But  she  is  in  Paradise. 
You  ought  to  be  glad.  Women  have  so 
much  trouble.  I,  too.  Signora,  have  a 
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boy,  my  own,  own  boy.  He  is  called 
Zorzi— Georgie  in  your  language.  He 
goes  to  school;  he  is  clever.  It  is  for 
his  sake  I  am  crossing  the  sea.” 

“But  you  do  not  bring  him  with 
you?” 

“No,  Signora;  he  is  too  young- 
twelve.  And  I  do  not  stay  in  America, 
but  for  one  season  at  most.  I  had  not 
the  money  to  pay  his  passage.  I  think 
of  him  every  minute.  I  see  him,  and  he 
talks  to  me  in  my  dreams.  Have  you 
left  any  one  you  love  like  that?” 

“I  have  left  every  one,”  said  Marian, 
dejectedly. 

“Ah,  do  not  fear.  They  will  come 
again.  You  have  gifts,  how  many?  If 
you  can  guard  yourself  from— from 
men,  you  will  be  happy  and  famous. 
Do  not  give  up  your  courage.  Signora, 
trust  me  as  you  would  a  sister.  I  am 
alone,  except  I  have  Zorzi— the  Cher- 
ubino!  Let  not  the  water  fascinate 
you.  I  was  near  drowning  myself  in 
a  fearful  hour,  but  I  did  it  not!  ‘La 
sete  della  morte;'  if  you  speak  Italian, 
you  will  know  what  it  means.  You 
are  thirsty;  you  would  drink  of  the  cup. 
Drink  not;  soon  you  will  rejoice  to  be 
so  brave.” 

The  forlorn  woman!  She  brought 
some  comfort  to  one  who  had  not  gone 
so  many  years  on  this  desolate  path. 
They  clasped  hands.  “You  have  your 
child,”  said  Marian.  “It  was  not  the 
same  case,”  she  added  to  herself. 

“Where  shall  you  be  staying  in  New 
York?”  she  asked  after  a  while, 
abruptly  turning  the  conversation. 
Giulia  gave  her  an  address— one  of  the 
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second-class  hotels  to  which  Mr.  Rals¬ 
ton  had  directed  her;  we  will  call  it  the 
Delaware  House. 

“I  could  stay  there,  too,  I  sup- 
l)ose,”  observed  Marian,  reflecting  how 
strange  it  was,  after  being  cared  for  as 
if  the  world  were  a  palace  and  she  its 
queen,  to  be  thinking  what  money  she 
bad  brought  with  her.  As  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  considering  these  uncertainties. 
Ducas  Hariand  could  not  say  she  bad 
plundered  him.  Wliat  salary  had  he 
given  for  the  performance  of 
she  inquired  disdainfully. 

Giulia  pressed  her  to  stay  at  the  Dela¬ 
ware  House,  and  it  was  agreed  upon. 
“Now  come  and  let  us  make  music  in 
the  ladies’  drawing-room,  where  there 
is  a  beautiful  piano,”  said  the  Venetian. 
“It  will  drive  away  the  demon.” 

“I  will  play  while  you  sing;  I  cannot 
do  more.”  was  the  reply.  But  Marian’s 
dejection,  now  at  its  lowest  point,  was 
leading  to  a  second  and  emphatic  re¬ 
assertion  of  the  claims  of  life  which  a 
youth  so  vigorous  as  hers  would  be 
sure  to  put  forth,  unless  disease  should 
ruin  it.  Madame  Cornaro  selected, 
with  kindly  judgment,  from  the  scores 
which  she  had  with  her,  music  of 
a  tempered,  almost  severe  key— old 
chants  belonging  to  the  early  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  of  which  her  masters 
knew  the  secret;  nor  was  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  Marian’s  practised  fingers; 
while  the  large  character,  reminding 
one  of  Handel,  grave  and  yet  sweet, 
had  in  it  a  majestic  sadness,  a  light  un¬ 
troubled  by  the  modern  flush  of  color. 
A  small  company,  drawn  from  the 
smoking-room  and  the  deck  by  these 
fine  chords,  came  stealing  in;  they  were 
well-mannered  enough  to  keep  silence, 
and  to  admire  the  skill  and  precision  of 
Madame  Giulia  without  paying  compli¬ 
ments  to  her  while  she  sang.  Her 
voice  had  lost,  as  she  admitted,  the 
high  notes  of  the  register;  but  she  man¬ 
aged  what  was  left  of  It  brilliantly. 
Marian  accompanied  well— letting  the 
voice  display  its  whole  strength,  its  re¬ 


finement,  its  expression,  without  any 
attempt  to  overpower  it  by  the  running 
harmonies.  She  bad  never  forgotten 
Gerard  Elven’s  saying  that  her  execu¬ 
tion,  though  good,  was  not  supreme.  On 
the  score  of  this  accomplishment  she 
was  modest,  knowing  that  her  genius 
lay  elsewhere.  But  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  acquaintance  with  music  so  original 
as  Gerard’s  had  given  her  an  insight 
beyond  Madame  Comaro’s.  The  canta- 
trice  sang  with  exactness,  fervor,  de¬ 
cision  ;  the  touch  that  would  set  all  this 
divinely  on  fire  bad  passed  over  it  and 
away,  or  had  never  come.  Would  the 
New  York  impresario  and  his  audience 
perceive  what  Marian  perceived?  Had 
they  the  new  sense?  Much  depended 
on  it  for  herself  and  the  good  Giulia, 
whose  innocent  rival  she  might  prove 
to  be. 

*  *  «  *  *  *  * 

The  sky  of  Naples  over  a  smokeless 
Liverpool.  An  enormous  blaze  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  flaring  to  the  tops  of  tall 
brick  or  brown  stone  constructions, 
alike  in  their  repeated  rows  of  win¬ 
dows,  monotonous,  insignificant— the 
horizontal  style  which  modem  cities 
love,  and  which  is  merely  the  dead  per¬ 
pendicular  turned  another  way,  hope¬ 
less  and  ugly— the  straight  line  that 
kills  the  picturesque.  Here  and  there 
a  vast  building  of  bizarre  outlandish 
make;  the  Alhambra  borrowed  for  a 
millionaire’s  house,  and  hardly  know¬ 
ing  where  It  stood;  the  Palazzo  Far- 
nese.  Imitated  in  dark  red  stone;  the 
Louvre  transformed  to  an  hotel,  side 
by  side  with  the  gaunt  prose  of  forty 
years  ago;  and  on  a  level  which  cut 
every  front  into  sections,  and  rained 
the  perspective,  a  railway  with  moving 
cars,  resounding  bells,  the  cry  of  news¬ 
papers,  ticket-offices  in  the  air,  ladder- 
like  ascents  from  the  obscure  streets 
underneath,  gnd  crowds  of  well-dressed 
people  above,  below,  around,  in  perpet¬ 
ual  motion.  The  two  women  clung  to 
each  other,  and,  as  the  train  whirled 
them  along,  looked  out  on  New  York. 
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To  say  that  they  did  not  like  what 
they  saw  would  be  a  small  thing.  It 
smote  them  into  bewilderment  The 
tingling  air  drove  their  pulse  at  a 
mighty  rate.  The  fierce  colors  of  all 
these  bills,  posters,  names  over  shop 
fronts,  pictures  of  a  dismal,  staring  or 
hideous  realism,  allowed  no  comfort  to 
the  eyes;  they  were  in  a  narrow  strait 
choked  with  life,  brimming  over  with 
men  and  women,  all  in  the  swim  and 
the  struggle.  Down  side  streets,  the 
train  moving  always  forward,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  climb  as  it  went,  they 
caught  glimpses  of  poverty  on  the  door¬ 
steps,  at  the  windows,  and  above  the 
gutters,  where  pools  lay  shining  under 
the  sun.  A  world’s  fair!  Every  nation 
had  contributed  its  quota.  The  names 
that  Marian  read,  while  these  innum¬ 
erable  stores  passed  in  her  sight,  were 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  Dutch, 
Polish,  Hebrew,  Chinese.  But  espe¬ 
cially,  she  thought,  German,  Scotch 
and  Hebrew.  It  was  Oxford  street 
magnified,  multiplied,  taking  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  city,  and  never  coming  to 
an  end.  Broadway— or  Babel?  Never 
liad  she  been  cast  into  such  a  throng 
and  a  press  of  humanity  before.  It  ter¬ 
rified,  it  appalled  her.  The  “Golden 
Fleece’’  would  now  have  appeared  a 
quiet  resting-place  in  mid-Atlantic, 
compared  with  a  city  which  was  all 
shops,  railways,  hotels— pitilessly  pub¬ 
lic  wherever  she  looked— not  the  home 
of  these  hundreds  of  thousands,  but 
their  mart,  exchange,  club-room,  bar, 
dockyard— and  possibly  their  theatre, 

“Look!’’  said  Giulia  Comaro,  whis¬ 
pering,  “Ralston’s.’’  The  tall  spare 
front  rose  skyward,  plastered  with 
hills,  prismatic  and  formidable,  to  their 
right  as  they  travelled  up  town. 

“Mr.  Soames  of  New  York,’’  they 
read  In  this  gigantic  lainbow.  And  the 
adventures,  laughter-moving  or  san¬ 
guinary,  of  Mr.  Soames  were  painted 
more  than  life-size  for  the  delectation 
of  passers-by,  who  would  want  to  see 
them  plastically  rendered  In  the  even¬ 


ing  after  such  a  whetting  of  their  appe¬ 
tite.  “Did  you  say  Mr.  Ralston  was 
about  to  restore  the  Italian  Opera?’’ 
said  Marian.  “Those  bills  are  melo¬ 
drama,  without  the  music.’’ 

“He  is  what  you  other  English  call 
an  organ-grinder,’’  said  Giulia,  attempt¬ 
ing  a  smile,  but  her  eyes  were  sad. 
“He  plays  the  tunes  you  ask  for.  Mr. 
Soames  will  retire  when  Donizetti  ar¬ 
rives.’’ 

“Jjet  us  hope  so,’’  answered  her 
friend.  “Ah,  there  I  read  ‘the  Dela¬ 
ware  House,’  Just  down  that  street. 
And  here  is  a  station.  We  go  down,  ap¬ 
parently,  by  the  lamp-post.’’ 

In  the  afternoon  came  a  message 
from  the  impresario.  Madame  Conaro 
would  be  kind  enough  to  call  on  him  in 
his  oflJce.  “You  come  with  me,’’  she 
insisted,  for  Marian  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  make  or  mar,  but 
Giulia  refused  to  go  alone,  “I  am  all 
trembling,’’  she  said;  “there  is  a  dagger 
in  my  brain— such  a  headache.  And  I 
don’t  want  to  be  ill.  Oh,  if  my  little 
Zorzl  was  a  man,  capable  to  take  care 
of  himself— no,  I  never,  never  would 
mount  the  stage  any  more.  Do  you 
think  I  will  be  ill?’’ 

She  had  an  Intense  expression  of  fa¬ 
tigue,  with  restless  eyes,  the  light  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  them,  as  of  a  lamp 
which  revolved  at  uncertain  intervals. 
It  might  be  only  excitement.  How  If  it 
should  turn  to  fever? 

“When  do  you  play  your  best— ill  or 
well?’’  asked  Marian,  anxious  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  from  new  disappointments. 

“I  play  Lucia  dl  Lammermoor— and 
tragic  parts— best  with  a  little,  if  I  am 
going  to  be  ill.  But  I  must  be  quite 
well  for  comedy.”  < 

“Then  we  will  make  Mr.  Ralston  give 
you  tragedy  first.” 

“Moment,  please,”  said  Giulia.  She 
went  hastily  to  her  room,  and  on  com¬ 
ing  back,  Marian  remarked  that  she 
was  not  nearly  so  nervous.  The  eyes 
sparkled  with  less  change  in  them. 

“You  have  taken  something,”  she 
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said  gravely,  “not  spirits,  I  hope,  Sig¬ 
nora.” 

“No — iseulcment  une  piqure — de  mor¬ 
phine;  ce  n’est  rien,”  answered  Giulia, 
bi>eaking  French  for  the  first  time. 
The  other  did  not  know  what  to  reply. 

“Is  it  a  habit?”  she  inquired,  with 
some  embarrassment.  “Dangerous,  I 
should  say.” 

“Certainly  dangerous.  I  do  it  not 
often.  But  now  it  will  give  me  cour¬ 
age.” 

They  would  both  require  a  courage 
not  inspired  by  morphine.  Mr.  Ralston 
was  seated  in  his  bureau  when  Giuiia 
sent  in  her  card,  adding  Miss  Grey- 
stoke’s  name.  He  rose,  shook  hands 
with  them,  fixed  a  sharp  eye  upon 
Marian,  and  offered  them  chairs. 

Mr.  Ralston  might  be  any  age  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty.  His  close-cut  hair 
was  gray,  and  so  was  his  moustache; 
but  the  keen,  colorless,  occupied  feat¬ 
ures,  and  the  rapid  movements,  had  a 
kind  of  youth  in  them.  Excellent  teeth, 
probably  false.  Light  gray  eyes,  a 
square  forehead,  ears  full  and  set  for 
ward,  jaws  too  well  developed,  large 
firm  hands,  often  in  the  pockets  of  bis 
morning-coat.  Business  written  all  over 
him,  from  bis  boots  to  the  bald  crown 
of  his  head.  A  strong,  emphatic  voice, 
clear  to  the  last  word  in  every  sen¬ 
tence,  with  that  indefinable  American 
accent,  which  It  is  easy  to  caricature, 
but  a  stroke  of  genius  to  imitate.  He 
was  polite  and  complimentary,  but  hur¬ 
ried.  Towards  men  his  language 
would  have  been  no  doubt  less  cour¬ 
teous;  more  direct  it  could  not  be.  He 
spoke  to  Madame  Comaro;  he  looked  at 
Marian.  After  some  inquiries,— 

“Tes,”  he  said  reflectively,  “the  Ital¬ 
ian  Opera  will  draw  good  houses.  But 
Mr.  Soames  is  drawing  better.  We 
shall  keep  him  on  the  bills  quite  a  little 
time  yet.  In  fact,  as  long  as  he  does 
draw.  You  can  be  recuperating,  you 
know,  Madame— the  sea  tries  some  con¬ 
stitutions.  It  has  tried  yours.”  He 


walked  round  the  bureau,  contemplated 
Mr.  Soames,  who  w'as  there,  in  several 
attitudes  on  the  walls,  and  came  back. 

“Business  drooping  now,  rather— 
crisis  in  Wall  Street.  Financlei's  must 
be  careful.  When  they  are  careful, 
financiers’  wives  don’t  spend  so  much 
at  the  play.  But  Mr.  Soames  appeals 
to  our  public,  crisis  or  no  crisis.  Your 
f fiend,  the  lady  here,  also  Italian 
Opera?”  This  was  all  uttered  in  stac¬ 
cato,  with  regular  pauses  of  equal 
length. 

Giulia  gave  a  start  and  turned 
towards  Marian  -with  a  frightened  face. 
She  bad  dreamt  of  this  all  along.  And 
in  a  mirror  between  two  playbills  she 
saw  what  the  manager  was  seeing— a 
comparative  view,  deadly  to  her  pros¬ 
pects.  Her  own  sallow,  burnt-up 
cheeks  and  hollow  mask,  with  perhaps 
a  shade  of  morphine  to  wither  it— and 
that  stately,  passion-breaking  figure, 
still  but  intense,  the  head  poised  nobly, 
the  lips  full  of  crimson  life.  Poor  Ma¬ 
dame  Cornaro!  Her  speech  was  gone; 
she  aged  visibly,  and  knew  It. 

But  Marian  gave  the  least  little  smile 
—a  ripple  of  light  from  chin  to  fore¬ 
head.  The  Italian  caught  some  of  its 
brightness. 

“I  detest  the  opera,”  said  Miss  Grey- 
stoke,  assuming  a  vehemence  she  had 
not  felt  previously.  “I  sing  and  act— 
in  private,  when  I  can  get  an  en¬ 
gagement  Would  you  help  me,  Mr. 
Ralston?” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  shaking  hands  again.  But  ft 
was  Giulia  that  kept  Marian’s  fingers 
between  her  own.  pressing  them  fer¬ 
vently. 

“Still,  you  could  take  the  r6le  of  a 
heroine,  if  you  were  invited?”  he  said 
again;  “you  have  much  in  your  favor, 
which  our  audiences  would  appreci- 
ste,”  fixing  his  gaze  on  her,  and  wholly 
disregarding  Madame  Comaro. 

“I  cannot  sing  in  public— not  yet,  in 
any  case.” 
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“Well,  well,”  benevolently,  “do  not 
let  me  lose  sight  of  you.  Madame,”  to 
Giulia,  who  was  collapsing  Into  the  old 
woman,  while  her  impresario  played 
her  false,  “I  will  let  you  know  when 
we  see  our  way  through  the  financial 
hurly-burly.  I  recommend  you  to  stay 
in  New  York.  I  am  ofiF  In  a  couple  of 
days,  by  the  Central,  for  Chicago;  will 
write  or  wire  you  if  I  don’t  see 
you  before  starting  out  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  Mr.  Soames  holds  the  floor.  By  the 
bye.  Miss— Miss  Greystoke— do  you  go 
out  to  parties  in  this  name?” 

Oh,  no,  she  never  could.  Another 
name  darted  through  her  brain  like 
lightning.  “If  you  get  me  an  engage¬ 
ment  say  Mademoiselle  Jasmin.  It  is 
—it  was— a  name  In  our  family.” 

“Write  it  If  you  please,”  said  Mr. 
Ralston;  “not  that  I  shall  let  it  slip 
from  memory.  But  Americans  think  It 


preferable  to  have  things  in  black  and 
white.  Now  I  am  going  to  send  Miss 
Pemberton— one  of  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  native  actresses— to  see  you 
safe  in  the  Delaware  House.  Mention 
any  wish  of  yours  to  her  during  your 
stay  In  New  York,  and  she  will  execute 
it.  Sorry  I  cannot  accompany  you  my¬ 
self.” 

They  were  In  the  electric  car.  Miss 
Pemberton  beside  them,  and  Giulia 
would  have  held  Marian’s  Angers  still. 
“You  are  an  angel,”  she  said,  “an  an¬ 
gel.” 

“What  should  I  have  been  had  I  en¬ 
couraged  the  manager?”  said  her  friend 
Indignantly. 

“My  dear,  you  would  have  been— a 
woman.  Like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  Zorzl,”  answered 
Marian.  “How  could  I  take  the  bread 
out  of  your  mouth  and  his?” 


A  PARAPHRASE  FROM  ST.  PAUL  * 

(Romans  VIII.) 


The  state  of  the  Christian  is  thus  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  I  have  just 
described.  The  verdict  of  the  law  is 
not  out  against  him,  because  he  has 
been  delivered  from  that  condemnation 
which  the  law  pronounces,  and  from 
the  sin  which  occasioned  the  condemna¬ 
tion,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  which 
entered  his  life  in  consequence  of  his 
union  with  Christ,  The  law  could  not 
free  him  from  its  own  curse,  but  could 
only  reaffirm  its  adverse  verdict,  not 
because  of  any  defect  In  the  law,  but 
because  of  the  power  of  sin,  which  per¬ 
petually  exposed  the  man  to  the  law’s 
condemnation.  But  Christ,  whom  God 
sent  into  the  world  to  share  our  nature, 

•  From  The  Epistle*  of  Paul  In  Modern  English. 

By  George  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Charles 
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apart  from  its  sinfulness,  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  deliverance,  so  that  a  way 
is  opened  for  the  fulfllment  of  the  law's 
just  requirements.  This  result  is  at¬ 
tained  by  establishing  in  man  the  inner 
dominion  of  the  Spirit,  which  over¬ 
throws  that  of  the  flesh  and  determines 
all  the  aspirations  and  conduct  of  the 
man  toward  holy,  spiritual  life,  instead 
of  toward  the  moral  death  to  which  it 
was  formerly  tending.  Thus  the  man 
is  brought  into  real  harmony  with  God, 
—for  only  through  the  rule  of  the  Spirit 
in  us  can  the  old  enmity  to  God  which 
sin  occasioned  be  removed.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  Spirit  alone  proclaims 
us  truly  his.  If  we  possess  that  Spirit, 
we  have  the  guarantee  of  an  imperish¬ 
able  life.  The  body  must  Indeed  die,  in 
consequence  of  the  curse  which  human 
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sin  brings  with  it,  but  this  death  can¬ 
not  affect  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
has  participated  in  Christ's  salvation. 
If  we  possess  the  life-giving  Spirit  of 
God,  he  will  grant  us  a  future  life  and 
resurrection  through  the  power  of  that 
indwelling  Spirit. 

Since  the  Spirit  is  the  determining  el¬ 
ement  of  the  Christian  life,  we  Chris¬ 
tians  are  bound  to  follow  his  guidance. 
Onlj’  that  life  which  he  inspires  is 
worthy  to  be  called  life.  The  carnal 
Ufe  is  death,  and  the  death  of  the  carnal 
Impulses  is  life.  It  is  through  follow¬ 
ing  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit  that  we 
prove  ourselves  God’s  sons.  When  we 
became  Christians  we  did  not  enter  a 
servile  condition  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  were  under  the  law,  but 
we  entered  a  filial  relation  in  which 
we  can  address  God  as  our  Fa¬ 
ther.  And  the  inner  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts  assures  and  con¬ 
firms  this  relation.  If  we  are  God's 
children,  then  of  course  we  inherit  the 
great  blessings  of  bis  kingdom.  This 
we  do,  however,  only  because  we  are 
Joined  with  Christ  and  share  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  faithful  service  to  him 
may  entail.  At  present  the  Christian 
must  suffer  for  Christ’s  sake,  but  how 
much  will  the  future  glory  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom  outweigh  such  suffer¬ 
ing.  Of  this  coming  blessedness  we 
find  everywhere  an  eager  expectation. 
Even  inanimate  nature  seems  to  be 
awaiting  it  The  reason  is  that  God,  in 
subjecting  nature  to  the  law  of  decay 
and  death,  mingled  an  element  of  hope 
with  this  condition,  which  leads  her  to 
expect  deliverance  from  this  law  and 
participation  in  the  freedom  from  sin’s 
curse  which  awaits  God’s  children. 
Such  a  prospect  for  nature  seems  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  condition  of  eager  yearn¬ 
ing  and  intense  dissatisfaction  which 
she  shows  with  her  present  condition. 
But  not  only  do  we  see  this  yearn¬ 
ing  for  deliverance  from  sin’s  conse¬ 


quences  on  the  part  of  nature:  even 
Christians,  who  have  been  acquitted  of 
their  sins  and  have  become  obedient 
children  of  God,  are  subject  to  this  con¬ 
dition  of  perishableness  which  has  been 
impressed  upon  nature.  They  too  must 
die,  and  they  naturally  await  with  hope 
their  future  deliverance  from  the  reign 
of  sickness  and  death:  that  is,  the  be- 
stowment  of  an  Imperishable  embodi¬ 
ment  for  the  soul.  I  say,  “with  hope,” 
for  this  element  is  mingled  with  all  our 
experience  of  salvation.  We  have  not 
yet  enjoyed  its  full  fruition.  Our  in¬ 
complete  emancipation  from  the  law 
of  decay  and  death  leaves  us  this 
great  boon  to  expect  in  the  heavenly 
world. 

Not  only  does  the  hope  just  described 
Inspire  us,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  aids  us 
in  our  weakness  and  in  our  prayers  by 
his  all-prevailing  intercessions.  Since 
this  intercession  is  accordant  with 
God’s  will,  he  alone  knows  its  full  sig¬ 
nificance  and  power.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  do  know:  that  is,  that 
all  events  co-operate  to  secure  the  final 
good  of  believers.  Because  we  were 
from  the  beginning  included  in  God’s 
foreknowledge  and  purpose,  and  thus 
our  standing  as  Christians  has  the 
whole  plan  of  God  to  support  it.  The 
realization  of  our  salvation  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future  but  fulfils  the  gra¬ 
cious  plan  of  God  for  our  Mves. 

The  practical  conclusion  is.  that 
God’s  purpose  of  grace  is  pledged  to  us. 
God,  who  provided  for  our  salvation  in 
the  great  gift  of  his  Son,  will  not  with¬ 
hold  from  us  any  lesser  benefit.  None 
can  bring  a  charge  against  God’s 
chosen  ones,  since  God  himself  has  ac¬ 
quitted  them.  None  may  condemn 
them,  since  Christ  died,  rose,  and  Inter¬ 
cedes  for  them.  There  is  no  hardship 
or  suffering,  not  even  death, — no,  nor 
any  power  whatsoever  in  all  the  uul- 
verse  which  can  separate  us  from  the 
love  which  Christ  has  for  us. 
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When  his  sufferings  gave  him  respite 
he  gave  one  the  impression  of  complete 
health.  The  table  was  decked  with 
flowers  and  shining  glass.  There  were 
the  most  diverse  kinds  of  comrades: 
Drumont,  de  Banville,  Hebrard,  6am- 
betta,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Zola,  Rochefort 
and  how  many  others!  At  the  very 
soup  my  father  had  already  put  every¬ 
body  at  ease,  delighting  his  guests  with 
a  brief  and  brilliant  story,  one  of  those 
winged  improvisations  which  were  ha¬ 
bitual  with  him,  or  else  by  some  obser¬ 
vation  irresistible  in  its  fun.  Then 
with  wonderful  cleverness  he  would 
launch  the  conversation  in  some  direc¬ 
tion  favorable  to  the  lively  spirit  of  one 
or  other  of  those  present,  he  would  di¬ 
rect,  protect  and  breathe  new  life  into 
it,  he  would  raise  its  quality  and  keep 
it  human. 

Now  he  would  attack  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  and  fly  into  an  excitement,  when 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  so  warm  and 
subtle,  so  ardent  and  engrossing,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brilliant  eyes  and  gest¬ 
ures,  made  a  most  extraordinary  pict¬ 
ure  and  combination.  Again  he  would 
yield  the  floor,  make  himself  scarce  and 
hide  away,  in  order  to  allow  some 
champion  in  conversation  to  carry  off 
an  easy  triumph.  He  knows  the  value 
of  opinions,  the  rush  of  dispute  and  the 
Intoxication  that  comes  from  contradic¬ 
tions.  On  one  point  he  is  severe.  He 
holds  to  a  decent  tone  in  pleasantries, 
and  woe  to  him  who  shall  permit  him¬ 
self  some  risky  allusion,  some  word 
which  might  shock  feminine  ears!  Then 
his  looks  grow  black  and  his  voice 
changes:  dexterously  and  swiftly  he  re¬ 
calls  to  the  mind  of  the  clumsy  fellow 
what  the  forms  of  politeness  are: 
“those  pleasfng  frontiers,  standing  on 
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which  one  may  say  everything  so  long 
as  no  disgraceful  image  appears,  noth¬ 
ing  that  would  soil  or  degrade.” 

Gifted  with  an  extreme  sharpness  of 
hearing,  my  father  heard  what  people 
were  whispering  ten  seats  away  from 
him:  he  often  took  a  hand  in  an 
“apart”  when  he  was  not  expected,  and 
nothing  amused  him  more  than  to  put 
to  the  rout  some  slight  mystery,  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  flirtation  or  a  timid  ad¬ 
vance. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  be  the  dupe  of 
so  much  kindliness  and  take  this  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  for  weakness  and,  as  he 
says  himself,  “pull  the  chair  from  un¬ 
der  him.”  I  have  known  two  men  who 
had  the  cherished  gift  of  repartee.  One 
was  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  other  was 
our  dear  and  admired  friend  Paul  Her- 
vieu.  Such  is  the  craft  of  the  fencer, 
who  when  unexpectedly  attacked 
avoids  the  blade  of  his  antagonist  and 
strikes  for  the  breast  with  a  disconcert¬ 
ing  swiftness. 

There  was  the  same  sharp  look,  sud¬ 
denly  black  and  implacable.  There 
was  the  same  choice  of  unforgettable 
phrases,  poisoned  and  barbed  words, 
which  flew  from  his  lips.  A  precious 
gift  was  his,  the  abuse  of  which  need 
not  be  feared  in  men  of  that  sort.  A 
gift  which  has  taken  on  enduring  form 
in  works  like  Ulmmortel  or  Feints  par 
Eux-memes,  a  gift  that  masters  and 
keeps  in  subjection  the  fools,  hateful 
ones  and  cowards,  and  one  which,  if  it 
were  wider  spread,  would  Improve  the 
health  of  society  by  renewing  the  air  of 
rude  worldly  assemblies  which  is  often 
filled  with  it  as  with  a  pest. 

“Naturalness”— that  was  the  present 
which  my  father  made  to  every  assem¬ 
bly  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  de¬ 
livered  people  from  the  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  bonds  which  hypocritical  con- 
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ventions  fasten  on  them,  from  the  prej¬ 
udices  and  folly  of  snobs.  Though  a 
revolutionist  and  foe  of  abuses,  he  pre¬ 
served  all  the  forms  of  politeness.  And 
while  it  appeared  soft  outside  his  satire 
was  really  a  terrible  dissolvent  Very 
often  grave,  reserved  and  cold  men,  to 
w’hom  all  familiarity  is  repellent 
seemed  to  change  their  character,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  author  as  if 
delighted  to  throw  aside  their  pose. 

At  dinner  on  a  certain  evening  an 
elderly  lady,  a  much  envied  woman 
who  occupied  a  brilliant  position,  one 
whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time  and 
who  drank  nothing  but  water,  confided 
to  him  the  actual  disaster  in  her  life 
with  a  candor  and  simplicity  and 
nalveU  which  fairly  took  his  breath 
away.  Yet  such  confessions  were  by 
no  means  rare.  The  attraction  that 
certain  people  have,  which  causes  oth¬ 
ers  to  give  themselves  up  to  them  and 
consult  them  and  take  them  for  guides, 
despite  all  distances  and  social  fictions 
—that  attraction  is  and  ever  will  be 
mysterious.  Oftener  than  people  think 
there  is  a  desire  to  strip  the  soul  nude, 
cast  off  the  robes  of  ceremony  and  pull 
one’s  wig  out  of  curl. 

“There  is,”  said  he,  “in  life  a  critical 
moment,  a  vif  de  la  vie,  into  which  two 
people,  who  did  not  know  each  other 
the  moment  before,  all  of  a  sudden  cast 
themselves  with  a  singular  lack  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  with  that  thirst  for  truth 
which  torments  scrupulous  people  and 
believers.” 

•  •  *  i|r  «  •  * 

When  his  declining  powers  no  longer 
allowed  him  to  take  his  long  walks,  as 
often  as  not  he  made  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law,  Jules  Allard,  “his  best 
friend,”  the  goal  of  his  saunterings.  At 
the  time  my  grandparents  inhabited  a 
handsome  house  with  a  garden  at  the 
top  of  Cherche  Midi  Street:  a  descrip¬ 
tion  often  recurs  In  the  little  note 
books.  There  are  reports  of  long  con¬ 
versations  held  by  my  grandfather, 
who  was  a  connoisseur  of  men  and  a 


poet  as  well  as  a  republican  belonging 
to  the  great  epoch,  with  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Leonide  Allard,  a  woman  •  of 
broad  and  mystic  mind,  who  was  wont 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  supernatural 
against  the  railleries  of  realism. 

For  my  father  was  always  rebellious 
against  the  manifestations  of  the  world 
beyond,  and  held  to  the  opinion  of  his 
friend  Montaigne  concerning  the  “un¬ 
knowable.”  “My  dear  Mama!”— that 
was  the  way  he  called  her— “I  have  re¬ 
marked  that  superstition  and  skepti¬ 
cism  form  an  eqifilibrium  in  the  same 
family,  just  as  virtue  and  vice  remain 
equal,  prodigality  and  avarice— and  in 
general  all  such  oppositions  in  charac¬ 
ter.” 

Since  the  increase  of  his  malady,  he 
went  out  very  little  in  the  evening.  It 
bad  to  be  a  very  exceptional  occasion 
to  decide  him  to  break  the  rule.  Never¬ 
theless  he  loved  the  world  and  society: 
the  presence  of  strangers  was  good  for 
him  and  took  him  away  from  his  suf¬ 
fering.  The  general  rehearsal  of  Sap¬ 
pho  at  the  Opera  Comique  was  one  of 
his  very  last  pleasures.  He  took  the 
very  Mvellest  interest  in  the  staging  of 
his  pieces,  in  the  performance  of  the 
actors  and  in  such  a  “preparation”  as 
dramatic  authors  understand,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  which  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  craft  He  generously  distributed 
on  the  stage  that  mass  of  observations 
“from  the  life”  which  he  never  ceased 
to  heap  up,  and  he  insisted  that  each 
detail  should  be  scrupulously  regulated 
in -consonance  with  the  actual. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  greater  interest 
than  that  in  a  rehearsal  of  a  play  di¬ 
rected  by  Porel,  who  has  the  very  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  stage  and  a  limitless  inven¬ 
tion,  when  aided  by  my  father,  who 
was  life  Itself.  What  art,  what  care 
is  necessary  to  reach  the  point  of  illu¬ 
sion!  How  difficult  it  ^  to  cause  a 
character  to  move,  and  to  fix  the  en¬ 
trances  and  exits! 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  year 
before,  Massenet  had  come  to  the 
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house  to  rehearse  his  opera  ou  the 
piano  for  the  benelit  of  his  chief  iuter- 
4)ieter,  Lnmia  Caive,  the  authors  of  the 
libretto,  Heurl  Cain  and  Beniede,  and 
his  friend  Daudet.  When  the  touching 
overture  of  the  last  act  was  reached, 
that  long  lamentation  l)rol>en  by  sobs, 
luy  father  was  not  able  to  withhold  his 
tears.  What  did  he  imagine,  what  did 
he  perceive  through  the  waves  of  those 
sonorous  agonies?  He  left  us  to  imag¬ 
ine,  but  we  shall  never  hear  that  piece 
of  music  again  without  tremhllng. 

Portraits  of  Alphonse  Daudet  are 
numerous  and  some  of  them  are  very 


close  to  life.  But  uhat  they  are  not 
able  to  render,  and  What  Is  forever  lost, 
is  that  voice  of  his,  with  inhectious  as 
delicate  and  numerous  ns  the  sentW 
mcuts  it  expressed.  Devoid  of  the  race 
accent  biit  not  of  melody,  it  was  as  if 
tilled  with  sunshine  wheu  the  soul  was 
gay,  or  again  it  trembled  when  the 
mood  was  melancholy.  That  voice  has 
remained  so  completely  in  my  ears 
with  all  its  shades  of  sound,  that  when 
I  open  a  book  by  him  or  when  I  quote 
some  of  his  sentences,  I  seem  to  hear 
him  talk. 


“SOME  OTHER  TIME.”* 


Grown-up  people  really  ought  to  be 
more  careful.  Among  themselves  it 
may  seem  but  a  small  thing  to  give 
their  word  and  take  back  their  word. 
For  them  there  are  so  many  compensa¬ 
tions.  Life  lies  at  their  feet,  a  party- 
colored  india-rubber  ball:  they  may 
kick  It  this  way  or  kick  It  that,  it  turns 
up  blue,  yellow,  or  green,  but  always 
colored  and  glistening.  Thus  one  sees 
it  happen  almost  every  day,  and,  with  a 
jest  and  a  laugh,  the  thing  is  over,  and 
the  disappointed  one  turns  to  fresh 
pleasure,  lying  ready  to  his  hand.  But 
with  those  who  are  below  them,  whose 
little  globe  is  swayed  by  them,  who 
rush  to  build  star-pointing  alhambras 
on  their  most  casual  word,  they  really 
ought  to  be  more  careful. 

In  this  case  of  the  circus,  for  In¬ 
stance,  it  was  not  as  If  we  had  led  up 
to  the  subject.  It  was  they  who  began 
it  entirely— prompted  thereto  by  the 
local  newspaper.  “What,  a  circus!” 
said  they.  In  their  irritating,  casual 
way:  “that*would  be  nice  to  take  the 
children  to.  Wednesday  would  be  a 
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good  day.  Suppose  we  go  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Oh,  and  pleats  are  being  worn 
again,  with  rows  of  deep  braid,”  etc. 

What  the  others  thought  I  know  not: 
what  they  said,  if  they  said  anything, 
1  did  not  comprehend.  For  me  the 
house  was  bursting,  walls  seemed  to 
cramp  and  to  stifle,  the  roof  was  jump¬ 
ing  and  lifting.  Escape  was  the  im¬ 
perative  thing— to  escape  into  the  open 
air,  to  shake  off  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
to  wander  in  the  unfrequented  places 
of  the  earth,  the  more  properly  to  take 
in  the  passion  and  the  promise  of  the 
giddy  situation. 

Nature  seemed  prim  and  staid  that 
day,  and  the  globe  gave  no  hint  that  it 
was  flying  round  a  circus  ring  of  Its 
own.  Could  they  really  be  true,  I  won¬ 
dered,  all  those  bewildering  things  I 
had  heard  tell  of  circuses?  Did  long- 
tailed  ponies  really  walk  on  their  hind 
legs  and  Are  off  pistols?  Was  it  hu¬ 
manly  possible  for  clowns  to  perform 
one-half  of  the  bewitching  drolleries  re¬ 
corded  In  history?  And  how,  oh,  how 
dare  I  venture  to  believe  that,  from  off 
the  backs  of  creamy  Arab  steeds,  ladles 
of  more  than  earthly  beauty  discharged 
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themselves  through  paper  hoops?  No, 
it  was  not  altogether  possible,  there 
must  have  been  some  exaggeration. 
Still,  I  would  be  content  with  very  lit¬ 
tle,  I  would  take  a  low  percentage— a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  circus 
myth  would  more  than  satisfy  me. 
But  again,  even  supposing  that  history 
were,  once  in  a  way,  no  liar,  could  it 
be  that  I  myself  was  really  fated  to 
look  upon  this  thing  in  the  flesh  and  to 
live  through  it,  to  survive  the  rapture? 
No,  it  was  altogether  too  much.  Some¬ 
thing  was  bound  to  happen,  one  of  us 
would  develop  measles,  the  world 
would  blow  up  with  a  loud  explosion. 
I  must  not  dare,  I  must  not  presume,  to 
entertain  the  smallest  hope.  I  must 
endeavor  sternly  to  think  of  something 
else. 

Needless  to  say,  I  thought,  I  dreamed 
of  nothing  else,  day  or  night.  Waking. 
I  walked  arm  in  arm  with  a  clown,  and 
cracked  a  portentous  whip  to  the  brave 
music  of  a  band.  Sleeping,  I  pursued— 
perched  astride  of  a  coal-black  horse— 
a  princess  all  gauze  and  spangles,  who 
always  managed  to  keep  just  one  un¬ 
attainable  length  ahead.  In  the  early 
morning  Harold  and  I,  once  fully 
awake,  cross-examined  each  other  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  this  or  that  circus 
tradition,  and  exhausted  the  lore  long 
ere  the  flrst  housemaid  was  stirring. 
In  this  state  of  exaltation  we  slipped 
onward  to  what  promised  to  be  a  day 
of  all  white  days— which  brings  me 
right  back  to  my  text,  that  grown-up 
people  really  ought  to  be  more  careful. 

I  had  known  it  could  never  really  be: 
I  had  said  so  to  myself  a  dozen  times. 
The  vision  was  too  sweetly  ethereal  for 
embodiment.  Yet  the  pang  of  the  dis¬ 
illusionment  was  none  the  less  keen 
and  sickening,  and  the  pain  was  as 
that  of  a  corporeal  wound.  It  seemed 
strange  and  foreboding,  when  we  en¬ 
tered  the  breakfast  room,  not  to  And 
everyl>ofly  cracking  whips,  jumping 
over  chairs,  and  whooping  in  ecstatic 


rehearsal  of  the  wild  reality  to  come. 
The  situation  became  grim  and  pallid 
indeed,  when  I  caught  the  expressioi^ 
“garden  party,”  and  “my  rauve  tulle,” 
and  realized  that  they  both  referred  to 
the  very  afternoon.  And  every  minute, 
as  I  sat  silent  and  listened,  my  heart 
sank  lower  and  lower,  descending  re¬ 
lentlessly  like  a  clock-weight  into  my 
boot  soles. 

Throughout  my  agony  I  never 
dreamed  of  resorting  to  a  direct  ques¬ 
tion,  much  less  a  reproach:  Even  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  joyful  anticipation 
some  fear  of  breaking  the  spell  had 
kept  me  from  any  bald  circus  talk  in 
the  presence  of  them.  But  Harold, 
who  was  built  in  quite  another  way,  so 
soon  as  he  discerned  the  drift  of  their 
conversation,  and  heard  the  knell  of  all 
his  hopes,  fllled  the  room  with  wail 
and  clamor  of  bereavement.  The  grin¬ 
ning  welkin  rang  with  “Olrcus!”  “Cir¬ 
cus!”  shook  the  window-panes:  the 
mocking  walls  re-echoed  “Circus!”  Cir¬ 
cus  he  would  have,  and  the  whole  cir¬ 
cus,  and  nothing  but  the  circus.  No 
compromise  for  him,  no  evasions,  no 
fallacious,  unsecured  promises  to  pay. 
He  had  drawn  his  cheque  on  the  Bank 
of  Expectation,  and  it  had  got  to  be 
cashed  then  and  there:  else  he  would 
yell,  and  yell  himself  into  a  flt,  and 
come  out  of  It  and  yell  again.  Telling 
should  be  his  profession,  his  art,  bis 
mission,  his  career.  He  was  qualifled, 
he  was  resolute,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  retire  from  the  business. 

The  noisy  ones  of  the  world,  if  they 
do  not  always  shout  themselves  into 
the  imperial  purple,  are  sure  at  least 
of  receiving  attention.  If  they  cannot 
sell  everything  at  their  own  price,  one 
thing- silence— must,  at  any  cost,  be 
purchased  of  them.  Harold  according¬ 
ly  had  to  be  consoled  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  every  specious  fallacy  and 
base-bom  trick  known  to  those  whose 
doom  it  is  to  handle  children.  For  me 
their  hollow  cajolery  had  no  interest.  I 
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could  pluck  no  consolation  out  of  their 
bankrupt  though  prodigal  pledges.  I 
only  waited  till  that  hateful,  well- 
known  “Some  other  time,  dear!”  told 
me  that  hope  was  dead.  Then  I  left 


the  room  without  any  remark.  It  made 
it  worse— If  anything  could— to  hear 
that  stale,  worn-out  old  phrase,  still 
supposed  by  those  dullards  to  have 
some  efficacy. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Bodley,  whose  “hrance”  has  at¬ 
tracted  wide  and  favorable  notice,  is 
engaged  upon  a  continuation  of  that 
work,  and  is  now  on  the  Basque  coast, 
employed  in  investigating  the  religious 
creeds  of  Frenchmen.  So,  at  least. 
The  Athenaeum  reports. 

We  have  already  a  number  of  cheap 
magazines  of  our  own,  for  five  and  ten 
cents;  but  as  if  these  were  not  enough, 
an  eight-cent  magazine  of  English 
origin,  published  by  the  Pearsons,  is 
promised,  or  possibly  we  should  say, 
threatened,  at  an  early  day. 

A  decidedly  optimistic  little  book- 
somewhat  rare  to  find  in  these  days— 
is  .lames  C.  Fernald’s  “The  Imperial 
Bepublic”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.).  It 
is  a  far-seeing  view  of  the  country’s 
future,  and  abounds  in  arguments 
that  will  reassure  many  people  whom 
the  present  crisis  is  preplexing  un¬ 
duly. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  many  readers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publish  in 
their  Eversley  Series  a  volume  entitled 
“Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific 
Thought”  reprinted  from  the  late  R,  H. 
Hutton’s  contributions  to  The  Spec¬ 
tator.  Mr.  Hatton  was  at  once  one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  discriminating  of 
critical  essayists,  and  the  volume  an¬ 
nounced  is  sure  to  be  attractive  alike 
in  thought  and  style. 


The  first  volume  of  the  publication  of 
the  Irish  Texts  Society,  containing  ro¬ 
mantic  tales  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  is  promised  for 
this  month.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
annual  volumes  the  Society  will  pub¬ 
lish,  when  its  means  permit,  c^ain  ex¬ 
tra  volumes  containing  more  ancient 
texts.  The  first  of  these  mediaeval 
volumes  will  be  published  in  May. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is 
being  paid,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  to  discussions  with  regard  to  the 
relative  usefulness  and  adaptiveness 
of  the  university  systems  of  Germany, 
France,  England  and  America,  the 
modest  little  book  by  Prof.  Ladd, 
“Essays  on  The  Higher  Education” 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers), 
has  a  particular  interest.  It  is  a  clear- 
thinking,  eminently  practical  and  vig¬ 
orous  group  of  essays. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  concern¬ 
ing  Prof.  Hyslop’s  new  treatise  en¬ 
titled  “Democracy”  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  publishers),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  furnish  material 
for  discussion,  and  that  some  practi¬ 
cal  good  will  result  from  so  free  and 
vigorous  an  expression  of  thought. 
The  book  does  not  advocate  a  return 
to  older  forms  of  government;  It 
rather  suggests  that  our  present  form 
is  too  simple  for  the  needs  of  a  more 
complex  social  order,  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  suggested  are  in  the  line  of-em- 
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pJiasiziDg  the  responsibilities  put 
upon  the  individual,  and  enlarging 
at  the  same  time  his  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  begun  a 
series  of  six  lectures  on  Browning,  at 
the  University  College,  London,  in 
which  he  intends  to  discuss  the  poet’s 
early  unpopularity  and  later  popular¬ 
ity,  to  contrast  him  with  Tennyson,  to 
draw  attention  to  his  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  music  and  art,  and  to  consider 
“Paracelsus,”  “Sordello,”  and  “Paul¬ 
ine”  at  some  length.  Students  of 
Browning  will  hope  for  a  publication 
of  the  lectures  later. 

Dr.  Wiliam  Barry,  author  of  “The 
Two  Standards,”  the  novel  from  which 
we  quote  in  another  part  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Mission 
of  Dorchester,  England.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  as  brilliant  a  talker  as  writer, 
and  be  is  one  of  the  most  trenchant  of 
the  contributors  to  The  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  as  the  readers  of  his  essay  on 
Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine,  recently 
reprinted  in  The  Living  Age,  will 
hardly  need  to  be  told. 

It  is  the  truly  great  mind  that 
knows  what  to  leave  out,— and  so  at¬ 
tractively  is  this  quality  of  genius  in¬ 
dicated  in  Prof.  Berry’s  preface  to  his 
new  “Short  History  of  Astronomy” 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers), 
that  one  has  an  instant  desire  to  read 
so  sane  and  discriminating  a  work. 
The  book  proves  to  be  “popular”  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word;  it  is  care¬ 
ful.  logical,  pleasing  in  its  style, 
abounding  in  diagrams  of  a  most  mer¬ 
ciful  clearness,  and  in  photographs 
covering  a  wide  range  of  solar  inves¬ 
tigation.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the 
intermingling  of  the  human  interest 
with  the  scientific.— the  sympathetic 
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notice  taken  all  along  the  way  of  the 
men  whose  work  has  made  stepping- 
stones  for  other  men. 

The  “History  of  Japanese  Litera¬ 
ture,”  which  the  Appletons  are  aboutto 
publish  in  the  series  of  histories  of  na¬ 
tional  literatures  which  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  is  editing,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  decidedly  one  of  the 
freshest  in  the  series.  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  and  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  is  that  it  is  largely 
made  up  of  translations  of  selected 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Japanese 
authors,  as  far  back  at  least  as  the 
eleventh  century.  It  Is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  classical  writers  of  that  early 
period  were  mostly  women. 

A  book  that  claims  to  throw  light 
upon  the  new  commercial  possibilities 
that  lie  within  the  reach  of  American 
business  men,  may  be  sure  of  a  wel¬ 
come  if  it  makes  good  its  claim,  and 
in  “The  Porto  Rico  of  ’To-day” 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers), 
a  vivid  picture  of  our  lately-acquired 
possessions  is  given  by  Albert  Gardi¬ 
ner  Robinson,  who  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand  the  graphic  material  of  the 
war  correspondent.  Roads,  tele¬ 
graphs,  farms,  conditions  of  labor  and 
industrial  possibilities  receive  a  large 
share  of  his  attention,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations,  many  of  them  apparently 
from  “snapshots,”  add  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  book. 

Is  it  our  recent  difficulties  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  the  approach  of 
the  new  century  that  has  turned  the 
attention  of  the  story-makers  so  zeal¬ 
ously  toward  the  War  of  1812?  At 
any  rate,  the  excellence  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  by  the  events  of  that 
war  is  being  appreciated,  and  In  “The 
Count’s  Snuff-Box”  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  publishers),  effective  use  has  been 
made  of  a  striking  political  incident.— 
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the  selling  to  President  Madison  of 
certain  forged  papers,  the  tenor  of 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  embitter 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  author,  George  B. 
B.  Bivers,  takes  for  his  chief  charac¬ 
ter  the  French  adventurer  who,  under 
the  name  Edouard  de  Grillon,  set  all 
Washington  into  confusion,  and  acted 
his  part  with  a  dramatic  skill  that 
won  him  success  of  one  sort  at  least. 

Washington  the  statesman  and 
Washington  the  exemplar  of  domestic 
virtues  have  both  been  many  times 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  but  the  distinctively  military 
genius  of  the  hero  of  Yorktown  has 
had  far  less  consideration  than  it  de¬ 
serves.  Now,  however.  In  “Washing¬ 
ton  the  Soldier”  (Lamson,  WolCfe  & 
Co.,  publishers),  there  is  supplied  a  re¬ 
markable  study  of  his  generalship,— 
of  his  mental  equipment,  his  grasp  on 
all  points  connected  with  strategy, 
tactics,  and  engineering,  his  defeats 
and  his  successes.  The  author  of  this 
comprehensive  work.  General  Henry 
B.  Carrington,  is  known  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  Bevolutlonary  matters,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
unique  view  of  that  war,  looking  out¬ 
ward  upon  It  from  the  pivotal  point  of 
Washington’s  Influence.  The  value  of 
the  book  is  increased  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  fleld  maps  and 
nlso  by  a  chronological  and  blographl- 
0.11  index  arranged  with  rare  good 
judgment. 

There  has  recently  been  found  In  the 
Vatican  Library  the  original  manu- 
scilpt  treatise  on  the  tides  by  Galileo 
Cnlilei.  It  Is  wholly  In  Galileo’s  writ¬ 
ing.  and  ends  with  the  words:  “Written 
In  Rome  in  the  Medici  Gardens,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1616.”  The  book  was 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Orsino.  'The 
Pope  has  ordered  the  manuscript  to  be 
pul  Mshed  in  a  handsome  volume  at  the 


expense  of  the  Vatican.  The  original 
of  this  treatise  has  been  long  supposed 
to  be  lost,  and  its  discovery  is  specially 
interesting  because  it  is  found  to  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  text  hitherto 
accepted  as  Galileo’s.  It  is  announced 
also  that  important  documents,  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  Spanish  domination  in 
America,  have  been  found  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  archives.  These  also  the  Pope  has 
directed  to  be  published,  and  with  fine 
courtesy  he  intends  to  present  a  richly- 
bound  copy  to  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain  and  one  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Macaulay’s  bi¬ 
ographer,  has  interrupted  his  work 
upon  a  biography  of  Fox,  upon  which 
he  has  been  for  some  time  engaged,  to 
write  a  book  on  “The  American  Revo¬ 
lution.”  He  gives  as  a  reason  for  this 
digression,  which  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  that  “the  story  of  Fox,  be¬ 
tween  1774  and  1782,  is  Inextricably 
Interwoven  with  the  story  of  the 
American  Revolution.  That  immense 
event  filled  his  mind,  and  consumed  his 
activities;  while  every  circumstance 
about  him  worth  relating  may  find  a 
natural  place  in  the  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  which  bears  upon  it.  During 
that  part  of  the  great  drama  which 
was  enacted  within  the  walls  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Fox  was  never  off  the  stage; 
and,  when  there,  he  played  a  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  (as  time  went  on)  confessedly 
the  leading,  part.  What  was  done  and 
spoken  at  Westminster  cannot  be 
rightly  explained,  nor  the  conduct  of 
British  public  men  fairly  judged,  with¬ 
out  a  clear  and  reasonably  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  that  which  occurred  contem¬ 
poraneously  beyond  the  Atlantic.”  The 
first  part  of  his  work,  which  extends 
from  1766  to  1776,  has  Just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Longmans.  There  will 
be  interest  in  comparing  it  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge’s  recently  publlsbod  “Story 
of  the  Revolution.” 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Aaecdotes  and  Morals,  a  Volume  of 
Illustrations  from  Current  Life. 
By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  publishers. 
Price  $1.50. 

Along  the  Trail.  By  Richard  Hovey. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Astronomy,  A  Short  History  of.  By 
Arthur  Berry,  M.  A.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers.  Price 
$1.50. 

Australasia,  Life  and  Progress  in. 
By  Michael  Davitt  Methuen  &  Co., 
publishers. 

Cardan,  Jerome:  A  Biographical 
Study.  By  W.  G.  Waters.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Bullen,  publishers. 

Chltral:  The  Story  of  a  Minor-Siege. 
By  Sir  George  S.  Robertson.  Me¬ 
thuen  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Democracy  and  Liberty.  By  William 
Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  New  e<li- 
tlon.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Dream  Days.  By  Kenneth  Grahame. 
John  Lane,  publisher.  Price,  $1.25. 

Education,  The  Higher.  By  George 
Trumbull  Ladd.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  publishers.  Price  $1. 

House  of  Hanover,  Six  Royal  Ladies 
of  the.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  Hutchin¬ 
son  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Italy,  The  Union  of.  1815-1895.  By 
W.  J.  Stillman.  University  Press, 
Cambridge. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  and  the  Christian 
Social  Movement.  By  Charles  Wil¬ 
liam  Stubbs,  D.D.  Blackie  &  Son, 
publishers. 

Lady  Russell  and  Lady  Herbert, 
Memoirs  of.  1623-1723.  Compiled 
from  Original  Family  Documents 
by  Lady  Stepney.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
publishers. 

Leaves,  Autumnal.  By  Francis 
George  Heath.  Imperial  Press. 

LoQdoh,  South.  By  Walter  Besant. 
Chatto  &  Windus,  publishers. 

Mary  Dominic.  By  Grace  Rhys.  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Mogreb-el-Acksa.  By  R.  B.  Cunnlng- 
hame  Graham.  Wm.  Heinemann, 
publisher. 


Niger  Country,  In  the.  By  Harold 
Bindloss.  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
publishers. 

Palestine,  Village  Life  in.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Robinson  Lees.  Elliott 
Stock,  publisher. 

Pen  and  the  Book,  The.  By  Walter 
Besant  Thomas  Burleigh,  publish¬ 
er. 

Pomeroy-Colley,  General  Sir  George, 
The  Life  of.  By  General  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Butler,  K.C.B.  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  publisher. 

Porto  Rico,  The,  of  To-day.  By  Al¬ 
bert  Gardiner  Robinson.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers.  Price 
$1.50. 

Prisoner  of  France,  A:  the  Memoirs, 
Diary,  and  Correspondence  of 
Charles  Boothby,  Captain  Royal  En¬ 
gineers,  during  his  Last  Campaign. 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  publishers. 

Republic,  The  Imperial.  By  James  C. 
Femald.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
publishers.  Price  75  cents. 

Science,  The  Light  Side  of.  By  An¬ 
drew  Wilson.  James  Bowden,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Science  of  Religion,  Elements  of  the. 
Part  II— Ontological.  Edinburgh 
Gifford  Lectures  for  1898.  By  C.  P. 
Tlele,  Theol.  D.,  Lltt  D.  Wm. 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  publishers. 

Sermons,  University,  Preached  before 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  By 
John  Caird,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  James 
MacLehose  &  Sons,  publishers. 

Sonnets  and  Epigrams  on  Sacred  Sub¬ 
jects.  By  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett. 
Burns  &  Oates,  publishers. 

Tuscan  Artists;  Their  Thought  and 
Work.  By  Hope  Rea.  George  Red¬ 
way,  publisher. 

Twenty  Years  in  the  Near  East  By 
Ardern  G.  Hulme-Beaman.  Me¬ 
thuen  &  Co.,  publishers. 

Two  Standards,  The.  By  William 
Barry.  The  Century  Co.,  publishers. 

Washington  the  Soldier.  By  Gen. 
Henry  B.  Carrington,  LL.  D.  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  publishers.  Price 
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